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BOOK REVIEWS. 



The Early History op Stichiix, etc. By the Rev. George Gunn, M. A. 
With a Memoir of the Author. Aluwiek. Printed and published by 
Henry Hunter Blair. 

The Real Lincoln. By Charles L. C. Minor. With Article by Lyon G. 

Tyler. Edited by Kate Mason Rowland, Richmond, Va. Everett 

Waddey Company. 1901. 

Recently Paul Leicester Ford gave the public "The True George 
Washington," and now Miss Rowland comes forward with "The Real 
Lincoln." It is fortunate that so many years have passed since the war 
that the touchstone of history may be applied even to the "martyred 
President." The evidence depended upon by Mr. Minor is entirely drawn 
from Northern sources, and this evidence by no means supports the ex- 
travagant idea of the moral character or intellectual endowments so long 
attributed to Mr. Lincoln. The fact is that Seward, Chase, Staunton 
and Greeley had very ordinary opinions of Mr. Lincoln. 

Political Economy and Humanism. By Henry Wood. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Publishers. 1901. 

Teaching as a Business. Pour Addresses by C. W. Bardeen. 

The Tiernan and Other Families. By Charles B. Tiernan, Baltimore ; 

William J. Gallery & Co. 1901. 

This is an exceedingly attractive work. The family history of the 
Tiernans, Van Sweringens, Somervilles, Bernards, Robertsons and Boil- 
ings is made exceedingly attractive by illustrative letters, extracts from 
diaries, wills and other original data. The book has also a neat index, 
and is in every respect a successful work. 

United States History, as the Yankee makes and takes it. By a Con- 
federate soldier. 

The author of this pamphlet devotes his attention chiefly to the 
errors propagated by Prof. Goldwin Smith in his history of the United 
States, the general plan of which is an unsparing villificatiOn of the 
South. Capt. Cussons, of Glen Allen, Virginia — for he is the author of 
the pamphlet — gives the Professor a deserved castigation for his libels, 
and shows the many absurdities of his work. 

The Virginia Constitutional Convention. Its Possibilities. By A. F. 
Thomas, Lynchburg, Va. 

The Lady of Nature. By Richard Hayes McCartney. The Fleming H. 
Revel Co., Chicago. 
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The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. Jan. No. 1901. 
W. G. Stanard, Editor, Richmond, Va. 

English Politics in Early Virginia History. By Alexander Brown, 

D. 0. L., author of the Q-enesis of the United States, The Cabells and 

Their Kin, and The First Republic in America. 

We are fortunate in having such a patient and careful historian as 
Dr. Brown, one who takes his place among the great historians of the 
age. It follows that everything proceeding from his pen has a distinct 
historic value. In the present work Dr. Brown presents the ease of our 
patriotic founders, which, because of the complete control over evidences 
held by their opponents, has been misrepresented for over two hundred 
and fifty years. The press in the early days of the colony could publish 
only what was pleasing to the court party. Undoubtedly, then, Dr. 
Brown makes good his contention that the story as told by John Smith, 
being in great part the story of the court party, must be accepted with 
many grains of allowance. Dr. Brown is not one of those writers who 
reduces the history of Virginia to an account of personal quarrels, hair- 
breadth escapes, and romantic incidents, but he moves on a plane in 
which these things dwindle into comparative insignificance. The origin 
of the charters under which the colony took form, the political parties 
in England, which directed the government, the great movements leading 
from tyranny to popular rule are the topics which interest the genius of 
our historian. Captain John Smith was undoubtedly an important man 
in his way, but Sir Edwin Sandys, who drafted the great popular charter 
of 1609, and Sir George Yardley, who called the first representative 
body in America, loom above him in the domain of real and true history. 
They are what may be called epoch-making names. 

The book is like all of Dr. Brown's books, prepared with great care, 
and worthy of his great fame. 

Philip Vickers Fithian: Journal and Letters, 1767-1774. Student at 
Princeton College, 1770-1772; tutor at Nomini Hall in Virginia, 1773- 
1774. Edited for The Princeton Historical Association by John 
Bogers Williams. 1900. 

This work is a real valuable contribution to the history of Princeton 
College, and especially of social life in Virginia just before the Revolu- 
tion. Situated as he was at Nomini Hall, in Westmoreland county, a 
focus for the wit and fashion of the neighborhood, Pithian became at 
once a frequent guest at the homes of some of the best and most influ- 
ential families in the colony of Virginia, among whom were the Lees, of 
Stratford, Lee Hall and Chantilly, the Washingtons of Bushfield, the 
Tayloes of Mount Airy, and the Turbervilles of Hickory Hill. The ac- 
count which he gives is a most delightful picture of the social life of the 
period, of refinement and culture, of elegance of living, and lavish hos- 
pitality, of balls and fox-hunts, and an almost constant round of enter- 
tainments. The shortness of Pithian's stay in Virginia detracts, how- 
ever, from the value of his conclusions, as he appears to have been too 
much impressed with the superficial appearances of things. He wag 



